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New England Farmer. 





For the 
SWINE. 

Mr. Epitor,—I observe in your paper of the 
20th of March, a request for information how to 
prevent swine from devouring their young. 1 
have heard my neighbors make complaints on this 
subject this season—and_ believe others have been 
induced, year after year, to pour forth similar 
lamentations in the New England Farmer. 

But, sir, I believe the difficulty rests more fre- 
quently with the farmers than with the grunters. 
Only imagine, Mr. Editor, the poor animal in the 
«most delicate circumstances,” on looking about 
for a comfortable place to perform her accouchement 
finding only a cold bed of mud, or a desolate pen, 
perhaps with, and perhaps without a covering, and 
the thermometer at zero! Or perhaps the consid- 
erate owner has thrown into one of these dreary 
abodes a huge bundle of straw, thinking ‘nature 
will do the rest”—and the old sow will ‘soon ar- 
range it into a suitable bed for her young, and 
then ask yourself—can even a hog, in such a 
place, do justice io her anticipated charge? The 
truth is there is no animal abused as this de- 
spised quadruped—the Jewish law, which forbade 
their use, was doubtless promulgated by Moses out 
of pure humanity. And when it was repealed by 
a Christian code it would have been well had a 
clause been inserted that “no man should keep 
hogs who would not take care of them.” 

No animal in the farmer’s possession more com- 
pletely reflects the character of the owner. If well 
fed, kept warm, and clean—they thrive, grow and 
fatten; but neglected, they are ill-shapen, mean, 
dirty brutes—and the whole farm is disturbed at 
night and by day by their squealing, fighting, and 
breaking out of bounds. 

One gets a warm place in the south-east corner 
of their comfortless pen, another stronger comes 
in and demands possession, a battle begins—the 
weaker is ousted, and so the night is spent in 
continual conflict,—for without, a strong north- 
wester soon admonishes them, that in exercise 
though in battle dire, is their only hope of’ retain- 
ing a modicum of caloric. 

But now the farmer discovers that it is necessa- 
ry for family purposes that the hogs should be 
parted, and a few old rails are run across the bed- 
room, to accommodate the hopeful mother. The 
north-wester finds a clear course over the backs 
of the others, and inflicts its merciless shafts upon 
the tenant of the private apartment, and the fresh 
straw is in vain mouthed about the house in the ex- 
pectation of a spot being found fit for the interesting 
deposit. But there can be no more delay, and the 
little grunters come forth! Old Boreas spares not, 
and is greeted by a most piteous squeak. The 
hervous mother (no wonder she is seized with 
“hysterie irritability,”) takes alarm, and true to 
nature starts up, and in rescuing her progeny from 
seeming danger treads on the little squeaker, ends 
his mortal sufferings, and takes one roaster from 
the farmer’s market cart, another follows—and 
another—and so on to the end of the chapter.— 
The * poor, forlorn, afflicted, desolate” now con- 
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soles herself, the only way she ean, by enjoying 
for once a good repast, not the less palatable for 
being of her own flesh and blood. Then follow the 
lamentations; and learned disquisitions are sent for 
insertion in your columns, and ‘ powdered char- 
coal,” ** animal food,” corn meal,” and “ milk 
porridge,” are recommended to cure the unnatural 
appetite! and if they are faithfully administered, 
‘‘in season and out of season,” that is every day, 
I will answer for it, you will have less lamenta- 
tion and more pork. 

Of one of the neighbors alluded to, who made 
the complaint to me of ‘his breed of hogs being 
run out,” for they eat up their pigs—I asked in 
which pen he kept his sows? (for I knew all 
about his premises) and he answered ‘in the pen 
by the wall in the lane.” And it is just such a 
place, Mr. Editor, as I have described. On the 
north an open, single, wall, on the south a barn 
too near to let a winter’s sun approach more than 
a few hours in the day, and on the west a few old 
hoards, just enough to keep the store pigs from 
‘‘ hiring lodgings” in the finished apartments; and 
the south-east corner just the one that might be 
open, is the only one closed. I did not wonder 
his pigs had “run out,” I only pitied them that 
they could not run away. 

Now sir I'll tell you my method, for when trust- 
ing to others I have had “pigs eaten up” in 
abundance, but I look to them now myself, and 
after keeping them all the time in good flesh, 
when the period of yeaning is near I take the 
sow apart and give her free access to a warm bed- 
room of ample dimensiorfs in my barn, with a dry 
plank floor, where the shingled walls prevent the 
entrance of cold, rain or wind, with just enough 
straw to amuse her ‘* moments of anxiety,” but 
nowenough to allow a single pig to cover his head 
and lose his road to the fountain of comfort. And 
I have now running about my yard as fine a litter 
of roasters, just four weeks old, as ever graced 
Boston market. 

{ shall be very happy if I have been able to 
throw any light upon the mysterious science of 
raising pigs in the winter (for whether summer 
or winter I find the same result with my new in- 
vention) for the benefit of your * Constant reader,” 
—and remain, your humble servant, 

ANOTHER. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN.* 
BY JESSE BUEL, ESQ. 

TuereE is no crop more beneficial to the Amer- 
ican farmer than Indian corn. An eminent agri- 
culturist, the late John Taylor, of Virginia, called 
it the ** meal, meadow, and manure” of the farm. 
It is convertible into human food in more forms 
than any other grain; its value in fattening do- 
mestic animals is not exceeded by any product of 
the farm; and no crop returns more to the soil 
than this does in the form of manure. There are 
two important requisites, however, to its profitable 
cultivation. The first is, that the soil be adapted 
to its growth ; and the second, that the crop be 
well fed and well tended: for food and attention 





* Read before the New York State Agricultural Society, at 
their annual meeting, Feb. 14, 1833 





are as important to the plant as to the animal. 
Ordinarily speaking, it costs less to take care of a 
good crop of corn, on proper corn land, than it 
does of a bad crop on land not adapted to its eul- 
ture. The first is light and dry. The latter stiff, 
wet or grassy. I put the average expense of cul- 
tivating and securing an acre, at $15, (a) including 
a fair rent, though it ordinarily exceeds this sum. 
The farmer, therefore, who obtains thirty bushels 
from the acre, estimating the grain at 50 cents per 
bushel, gets a fair compensation for his labor and 
the use of his land. Whatever the product falls 
short of this is an absolute loss; and whatever it 
may exceed it is net gain. Thus the man who 
gets but twenty bushels from the acre, loses, upon 
this estimate, $20 worth of his labor, on four 
acres. He who raises 80 bushels an acre, on the 
other hand, realizes a net profit of $100 from 
four acres—making a difference in the profits of 
the two farmers, in the management of four acres 
of corn, of one hundred and twenty dollars! These 
data are sufficiently accurate to show the im- 
portance of the two requisites I have suggested, 
and the value of a little calculation in the business 
of farming. The habit of noting down the ex- 
pense, as well as the product of a crop, and thus 
ascertaining the relative profit and loss, is highly 
advantageous to the practical farmer, and one which 
cannot be too strenuously inculcated. It will per- 
haps be said, that I ought to add the value of the 
manure which is employed in the large crop} but 
I reply, that I offset this against the increased for- 
age which this crop furnishes. Besides, by apply- 
ing the manure in the unfermented state in which 
it is generally found in the spring, it will be as 
beneficial to the succeeding crops, as though it 
had lain and fermented in the yard, and been 
applied in the usual way in the autumn. (6) 

The soils adapted to the cullure of Indian corn, 
are such as are permeable to heat, air, (c) and the 
roots of the plant, and embrace those denominated 
sandy, gravelly, and loamy. Corn will not suc- 
ceed well on grounds that are stiff, hard or wet. 
The roots grow to as great a length as the stalks, 
and the soil must be permeable to permit their 
free extension. 

The manures used are generally yard and stable 
dung, and plaster of paris (sulphate of lime). The 
first ought to be abundant; as upon the fertility 
which it induces, depends the profit of the crop. 
Long or unfermented manure is to be preferred. 
It decomposes as the wants of the plant require it; 
while its mechanical operation, in rendering the 
soil light and porous, is beneficial to the crop. It 
should be equally spread over the whole surface, 
before it is ploughed under, It then*continues to 
afford fresh pasture to the roots till the corn has 
matured, and is in its place to benefit the succeed- 
ing crop. If put into the hills, the roots soon ex- 
tend beyond its influence, it does not so readily 
decompose, and the subsequent crop is prejudiced 
from its partial distribution in the soil, In a rota- 
tion of four or five years, in which this crop re- 
ceives the manure, twenty-five or thirty ordinary 
loads may be applied to one acre with greater 
profit, than to two or three acres. Every addition 
tells in the product; and there is scarcely any 
danger of manuring too high for this favorite crop. 
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Gypsum is applied broadcast before the last plough- 
ing, or harrowing, or strewed on the hills after 
hoeing. I pursue the first method, at the rate of 
a bushel to the acre. (d) 

The best preparation for a corn crop is a clover 
or other grass lay, or lea, well covered with a 
long manure, recently spread, neatly ploughed, 


and harrowed lengthwise of the furrow. A rol- 
ler may precede the harrow with advantage. The 


time of performing these operations depends upon 
the texture of the soil, and the quality of the sod, 
If the first is inclining to clay, or the latter tough 
or of long continuance, the ploughing may be per- 
formed the preceding autumn; but where sand or 
gravel greatly preponderate, or the sod is light 
and tender, it is best performed in the spring, and 
as near to the planting as convenient. The harrow 
at least should immediately precede planting. All 
seeds do best when put into the fresh stirred 
mold. Stiff lands are ameliorated and broken 
down by fall ploughing ; but light lands are rather 
prejudiced by it. When corn is preceded by a 
tilled crop, the ground should be furrowed, and 
the seed deposited in the bottom of the furrows. 
Where there isa sod, the rows should be super- 
ficially marked, and the seed planted upon the 
surface. Where the field is flat, or the sub-soil 
retentive of moisture, the land should be laid in 
ridges, that the excess of water which falls may 
pass off in the furrows. 


The time of planting must vary in different 
districts and in different seasons. The ground 
should be sufficiently warmed by vernal heat to 
cause a speedy germination. Natural vegetation 
affords the best guide. My rule has been to plant 
when the apple is bursting its blossom buds, 
which has generally been between the 12th and 
20th of May. 


Preparation of the seed. The enemies to be 
combatted are the wire worm, brown grub, birds 
and squirrels, Of these the first and two last 
prey upon the kernels, and against these tar of- 
fers a complete protection. I soak my seed 12 to 
20 hours in hot water, in which is dissolved a few 
ounces of crude salt petre, and then add (say 
to 8 quarts of seed) half a pint of tar previously 
warmed and diluted with a quart of warm water. 
The mass is well stirred, the corn taken out, and 
as much plaster added as will adhere to the grain. 
This impregnates and partially coats the seed with 
tar. ‘The experience of years will warrant me in 
confidently recommending this as a protection for 
the seed. 


The manner of planting is ordinarily in hills, 
from two and a half to six feet apart, according to 
the variety of corn, the strength of the soil, and 
the fancy of the cultivator. The usual distance in 
my neighborhood is three feet. Some, however, 
plant in drills of one, two and three rows, by 
which a greater crop is unquestionably obtained, 
though the expense of culture is somewhat increas- 
ed. (e) The quantity of seed should be double, 
and may be quadruple (f) what is required to 
stand. It is well known that a great difference is 
manifest in the appearance of the plants. Some 
appear feeble and sickly, which the best nursing 
will not render productive. The expense of seed, 
and the labor of pulling up all but three or four 
of the strongest plants in a hill, it is believed will 
be amply remunerated, by the increased product. 
If the seed is covered, as it should be, with mold 
only, and not too deep, we may at least calculate 





upon every hill or drill having its requisite num- 
ber of plants. 

The after culture consists in keeping the soil 
loose and free from weeds, which is ordinarily ac- 
complished by two dressings, and in thinning the 
plants, which latter may be done the first hoeing, 
or partially omitted it tll the last. The practice 
of ploughing among corn, and of making large 
hills, is justly getting into disrepute ; for the plough 
bruizes and cuts the roots of the plants, turns up 
the sod and manure to waste, and renders the crop 
more liable to suffer by drouth. The first dressing 
should be performed as soon as the size of the 
plants will permit, and the best implement to pre- 
cede the hoe is a corn harrow, adapted to the 
width of the rows, which every farmer can make. 
This will destroy most of the weeds, and pulverize 
the soil. The second hoeing should be performed 
before or as soon as the tassels appear, and may 
be preceded by the corn harrow, a shallow furrow 
of the plough, or what is better than either, by the 
cultivator.(g) A slight earthing is beneficial, pro- 
viding the earth is scraped from the surface, and 
the sod and manure not exposed. — It will be found 
beneficial to run the harrow or cultivator a third, 
and even a fourth time, between the rows, to des- 


troy weeds and loosen the surface particularly if 


the season is dry. (h) 
In harvesting the crop, one of three modes is 


adopted, viz. 1. The corn is cut at the surface of 


the ground when the grain has become glazed or 
hard upon the outside, put immediately into 
stooks, and when sufficiently dried, the corn and 
stalks are separated, and both secured. 2. The 
tops are taken off when the corn has become gla- 
zed, and the grain permitted to remain till October 
or November upon the butts. Or, 3. Both corn 
and stalks are left standing till the grain has fully 
ripened, and the latter become dry, when both are 
secured. There are other modes, such as leaving 
the butts or entire stalks in the field, after the 
grain is gathered ; but these are so wasteful gnd 
slovenly as not to merit consideration. The stalks, 
blades and tops of corn, if well secured, are an 
excellent fodder for neat cattle. If cut, or cut 
and steamed, so that they can be readily mastica- 
ted, they are superior to hay. Besides, their ter- 
tilizing properties, as a manure, are greatly aug- 
mented by being fed out in the cattle yard, and im- 
bibing the urine and liquids which always there 
abound, and which are lost to the farm in ordina- 
ry yards without an abundance of dry litter to take 
them up. By the first of these methods, the crop 
may be secured before the autumnal rains; the 
value of the fodder is increased, and the ground 
is cleared in time for a winter crop of wheat or 
rye. The second mode impairs the value of the 
forage, requires more labor, und does not increase 
the quantity, or improve the quality, of the grain. 
The third mode requires the same labor as the 
first, may improve the quality of the grain, but 
most inevitably deteriorate the quality of the fod- 
der. The corn cannot be husked too promptly af- 
ter it is gathered trom the field. If permitted to 
heat, the value of the grain is seriously impaired. 


t) 
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Saving seed. The fairest and soundest ears are 
either selected in the field, or at the time of husk- 
ing, a few of the husks being left on, braided and 
preserved in an airy situation till wanted for use. 

In making a choice of sorts, the object should be 
to obtain the varieties which ripen early, and af- 
ford the greatest crop. I think these two proper- 








ties are best combined in a twelve rowed kind 
which If obtained from Vermont some years ago, 
and which I call Dutton corn, from the name of 
the gentleman from whom I received it. It js 
earlier than the common eight rowed yellow, or 
any other field variety I have seen, and at the 
sume time gives the greatest product. 1 have jn- 
variably cut the crop in the first fourteen days of 
September, and once in the last week in August, 
The cob is large, but the grain is so compact upon 
it that two bushels of sound ears have yielded 
five pecks of shelled grain, weighing 62 lbs. the 
bushel, 


In securing the fodder, precaution must be used, 
The butts become wet by standing on the ground, 
and if placed in large stacks, or in the barn, the 
moisture which they contain often induces fer- 
mentation and moldiness. ‘lo avoid this ] put 
them first in stacks so small, that the whole of the 
butts are exposed upon the outer surface; and 
when thoroughly dry they may be taken to the 
barn, or left to be moved as they are wanted to be 
fed out—merely regarding the propriety of remoy- 
ing a whole stack at the same time, 


NOTES. 

(a) Estimated expense of cultivating an acre of In- 
dian corn. 

One ploughing, (suppose a clover lay) $2.00 


Harrowing and planting, 2.00 
Two hoeings, 4 days and horse team, — 3.75 
Harvesting, 2 days, 1.50 
Cutting and harvesting stalks, 1.50 
Rent, 5.00 

— $15.75. 


(b) Stable and yard manures loose 50 per cent. by the 
fermentation they undergo in the yard during the sum- 
mer. This loss consists of the gases which are evolved 
in the process of rotting, and of the fluids which sink 
into the earth, or are carried off by the rains. Plants re- 
ceive their food either in a gaseous or liquid form. If 
manure rots in the soil, neither these gases or fluids are 
lost: the earth retains, and the roots of the plants im- 
bibe them. Yet recent manures are not proper to be ap- 
plied to small grains. They cause too rank a growth of 
straw, and are apt to induce rust and mildew. Thusa 
crop of corn, potatoes, or ruta baga may be fed and _fat- 
tened, if | may use the expression, upon the dung which 
is destined to nourish the wheat crop, without deterio- 
rating its value for the latter purpose, if it is applied to 
the corn, &c., before it has fermented. 


(c) We are on the northern border of the maize zone, 
and should make up for defect in climate by selecting 
soils into which the heat readily penetrates. Air, be- 
sides conveying warmth in summer, imparts fertility by 
the vegetable food which is always suspended 1m it in 
the form of gases. Dews are also charged with these 
properties of vegetable nutriment, and when the soil is 
porous they settle down as in a sponge, and impart fer- 
tility to the roots (the true mouths) of plants. 


(d) adopt the opinion of Davy, as the modus ope- 
rand of plaster of paris, that it forms a necessary con- 
stituent of plants which it benefits, and is of no direct 
benefit to plants which do not afford it on analysis. 
Among the first are the clovers, corn, potatoes, and 
generally such plants as have broad or succulent leaves; 
while the latterembrace culmiferous grains and grasses, 
as wheat, rye, timothy, &c. Critical observations for 
years has confirmed me in this conclusion. Gypsum 
must be rendered soluble before it can be taken up by 
the mouths of plants, and it requires 600 parts of water 
to dissolve one of this mineral. I infer from these facts, 
that by burying it in the soil it more readily dissolves, 
and is more accessible to the mouths of plants, than if 
spread upon the surface of the ground. I aim induced, 
from these views of the subject, to sow plaster, on grass 
grounds in March, and upon corn and potato grounds be- 
fore the last ploughing for these crops. The latter was 
recommended and practised by the distinguished agri- 
culturists, the late Mr. Taylor, of Virginia, and Judge 
Peters, of Pennsylvania. 

(e) The following table exhibits the difference in pro- 
duct of various methods of planting, and serves also to 
explain the manner in which large crops of this grain 
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have been obtained. I have assumed in the estimate 
that each stock produces one ear of corn, and that the 
ears average one gill of shelled erain. This is estimating 
the product low; for while I am penning this (October) 
[ find that my largest ears give two gills, and 100 fair ears 
half a bushel of shelled corn. The calculation is also 
predicated upon the supposition that there is no deficien- 
cy inthe number of stocks, a contingency pretty sure 
on my method of planting. 





hills. bush. qts. 
1. An acre in hills, 4 feet apart, each 
way, will produce 2722 «642 = «(16 
2, The same, 3 by 3 feet, 48540 75) 20 
3. The same, 3 by 24 feet, 5208 93 28 
4. The same in drills, at 3 feet, plants Stalks. 
6 inches apart, in the drills, 29,040 113 14 
5. The same in do. 2 rows in a drill, 
6 inches apart, and the plants 9 
inches, and 3 feet 9 inches from 
centre of drills thus, 30,970 120 3l 
6. The same in do. 3 rows in a drill, 
as above, 3 feet from centres of 
drills 43,560 170 5 


The fifth mode | have tried. The ground was highly 
manured, the crop twice cleaned, and the entire acre 
gathered and weighed accurately, the same day. The 
product in ears was 103 baskets, each 84 Ibs. net, and 65 
ibs. over. The last basket was shelled and measured, 
which showed a product on the acre of 118 bushels 10 
quarts. I gathered at the rate of more than 100 bushels 
the acre, from four rods planted in the third method, last 
summer, the result ascertained in the most accurate man- 
ner. Corn shrinks about 20 per cent. after it is cribbed. 
The sixth mode is the one by which the Messrs. Pratts, 
of ‘Madison county, obtained the prodigious crop of 170 
bushels per acre. These gentlemen, | am told, are of 
opinion, that the product of an acre may be increased to 


200 bushels. 


(f) 1 am told the Messrs. Pratts, above alluded to, used 
seven bushels of seed to the acre, the plants being sub- 
sequently reduced to the requisite number. 


(g) The cultivator is made in the form of a triangular 
harrow, with two bulls; or if intended to be graduated 
to different widths, a centre bull is added, to which the 
exterior ones are attached by hinges. Iron slats, fixed 
tothe exterior bulls, pass through a mortice in the centre 
one, perforated with holes, through which an iron pin 
passes to hold them at the graduated width. The teeth 
may be in any approved form, or reasonable number.— 
The cultivator I use has five teeth, two in each of the 
outward, and one upon the center timber. The teeth 
have a stout shank, with a duck’s foot termination, four 
inches broad, somewhat cylindrical, rounded at the point 
and inclined forward in an angle of 30 or 40 degrees.— 
This implement is useful for other purposes ; and may be 
used, like Beatson’s, as a substitute for the plough, in 
preparing light soils for acrop. The handles are attach- 
ed to the centre piece. The teeth have a shoulder on 
the under side of the timber, and are fastened with 
screws and nuts above. 


(h) Some entertain, a mistaken notion, that it is pre- 
judicial to stir the soil among corn in dry weather, and 
others that weeds serve to prevent the evaporation of 
moisture by a hot sun. The reverse of these opinions 
istrue. The exhaustion of moisture by a plant is in the 
ratio of the surface of itsleaves and stocks presented to 
the sun and air. 


(¢) The leaves are necessary organs for elaborating the 
food of plants, and when these are taken away the plant 
must cease to grow. The sap is useless until it under- 
goes elaboration in the leaves. Hence, when corn is top- 
ped in the usual way, the supply of food is cut off from 
the grain, except what may be elaborated in the husks. 
On comparing corn gathered by the first and second 
modes, it was the opinion of those who assisted in husk- 
ing, that first was soundest, brightest, and heaviest. The 
third mode I have not tried. But it seems probable that 
the grain might acquire an increase of volume, though it 
would lose again by depredation and waste. The first 


method has these further advantages that it preserves the 
cob frombeing saturated with rains, and secures the fod- 
der when it isin its highest perfection and greatest 
quantity. 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

‘Tue Committee of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for offering and awarding premiums 
upon the products of the kitchen garden, vegeta- 
bles, &c., submit the following list of premiums 
for the ensuing season, viz :— 


Asparagus, the two best bunches, — - $4,00 
Blood beets one dozen, the earliest and 
best, - - . - . 3.00 
Beans, Lima two quarts, the best, — - 3.00 
‘© Cranberry, two quarts, best, - 3.00 
Cucumbers, best pair forced, — - - 4.00 
Celery, two roots the earliest and best, 4.00 
Caulitlower, two the earliest and best, 4.00 
Corn, sweet for boiling, ears, one dozen 
best, - - - - - 4.00 
Lettuce, two heads the best, — - - 2.00 
Melons, Water the largest and best, - 3.00 
“© Musk, - - : - 4.00 
Peas, one peck, the earliest and best, on 
or before the Ist Saturday in June, 4.00 
** one peck of the best, having regard 
to the quality and yield, - - 4.00 
Potatoes, one peck the earliest and best, 
raised in the open ground, - - 4.00 
“  asample two years from the 
seed ball, the largest best, — - - 2.00 
Squashes, crook’d necked, two, the larg- 
est best, = - - . - - 4.00 
6 Canady, two the largest, best, 4.00 
Savoy cabbage, two heads the best, - 2.00 


Per order, D, CHANDLER Chairman. 





For the New England Farmer. 
COCKROACHES, 

Now is the proper season to clear houses of 
Cockroaches, else, they will soon swarm, and 
then it will seem almost futile to attempt to do it 
effectually. 

Take a deep plate or dish, and nearly fill the 
bottom part of it with molasses and water ; set it 
near their haunts, with some chips from the shelf 
to the edge of the plate or dish, for a rail-way-free- 
bridge, for these nimble footed beauties to travel on 
to this sweet bath, and the next morning, a very 
goodly number of the last generation will be found 
up to their backs indolently revelling in_ this 
charming liquid—now, they are not dead but 
sleepeth, and if thrown out of doors, I will bet 
my ** Cremona to a Jewsharp” that the chance is 
is equal for their reviving again and appearing in 
all their hideous deformity, ‘*hobgoblin and all”— 
but another death will stop their swift race— 
viz. the fire, whatever number may be caught 
scoop them out of the plate, and lodge them safe- 
ly in the fire, and you make good their retreat, and 
nothing short of that will do it. IX PERIENCE. 

April Sth, 1833. 





From the Boston Courier. 
NURSERY. 

inspected the catalogue re- 
cently published by the Messrs. Winships, 
Brighton. It comprises a list of fruit and forest 
trees, shrubs and flowers, for sale at their nursery 
among which are 120 Apples, 129 Pears, 88 
Peaches, 54 Plums, 18 Apricots, 39 Grapes, and 
numerous varieties of Apricots, Nectarines, Quin- 
ces, Figs, Almonds, Mulberries, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Strawberries, and Currants. The 
vames of Ornamental Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, 
and Creepers, and Honeysuckles, fill about ten 
pages. Of Roses, there are no less than 288 va- 


WINSHIPS’ 
We have just 


jured immediately. 





rieties, beside those placed in separate classes as 
Scotch and China Roses, of which there are 64 
Scotch and 25 China. ‘To this magnificent assort- 
ment of Roses succeeds 41 varieties of the Peony 
—a brilliant collection, by their friend Admiral 
Coffin, The collection of Carnations, Pinks, Chry- 
santhemums, Lillies, and Herbaceous Perennial 
Flowering Plants, occupies about a dozen pages 
of the catalogue. From this abstract it will be 
seen that agriculturists may find a beautiful sup- 
ply of the useful and profitable, while ladies and 
gentlemen of taste can be equally well accomo- 
dated in their choice of the mere beautiful and or- 
namental, The nursery is five miles from Boston, 
over the Western Avenue—a pleasant ride. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 

Durine the passage down the Sound of one 
of our elegant steamers saysa correspondent, the 
last summer,a gentleman not much accustomed 
to polished society, cameso late to the dinner table 
that he found it difficult to obtaina seat. He 
stood some time with his hands in his pockets, 
looking wishfully at the smoking viands, He was 
at last noticed by the Captain, who relinquished 
to him his own chair and plate, when he com- 
menced carving a pig that lay before him. Hav- 
ing finished, he passed portions of the dish to all 
the ladies in his immediate neigborhood, and then 
heaped a plate for himself. He soon perceived 
a lady who had not been served, and inquired if 
she would be helped to some pig. She replied 
in the affirmative, and he accordingly handed her 
the plate which he had reserved for himself—Her 
ladyship feeling her dignity somewhat offended at 
so bountiful a service, observed with protruded 
lips, loud enough to be heard all around, “ I don’t 
want a cartload!” The gentleman, at her remark, 
became the object of attention of all his end of the 
table, and determined to retort upon her for her 
exceeding civility, watched her motions, and ob- 
served that she had despatched the contents of 
the plate with litthe ceremony. When this was 
accomplished, he cried out, ‘ Madam, if you'll 
baek your cart up this way, Ill give you another 
load !"—N. Y. Gazette. 





WALKING THROUGH FIRE, 

Being invited by the Hindoos to see the cere- 
mony of walking through fire, 1 went and found 
an oblong pit prepared, eighteen feet by twelve. 
It was full of red hot coals. A procession then 
arrived on the opposite side, and every one in it 
either walked or danced deliberately through the 
fire lengthways. ‘This fire was so intense that we 
could not approach it. I had heard much of this 
strange feat, but never had such positive proof of 
it before. The ceremony was in honor of the 
small pox deity, to whom they sacrifice a cock be- 
fore they venture into the furnace. Then, be- 
smeared all over with some yellow stuff, they go 
backward and forward through the fire, both 
quickly and slowly, without any apparent suffer- 
ing; and one man carried an infant on his shoulders 
which did not even cry. The people in this ex- 
traordinary show were of all ages —I saw a fine 
boy slip down and the others pulled him up unin- 
I have now stated the fact 
from ocular demonstration ; it remains for chem- 
ists to explore the nature of the stuff with which 
they are besmeared.—I never could get a native to 
explain it; and I suspect that the Mussulmans are 
quite as ignorant of the means used as we are. 


—Col. French E. 1. Magazine. 
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AN ADDRESS 
To the Members of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture. Delivered at their request, October 17, 1832. 
By James Ricnarpson, Esq. 
[Concluded from page 301.] 





Tue care and attention of the farmer must be 
extended to every object of his pursuit, as well as 
to the means of effecting it; to his cultivated lands 
that they may be planted and sown at the proper 
time, kept clear from weeds, and the crops season- 
ably gathered ; to his fences, that they are suffi- 
cient to secure his cultivation; to his live stock, 
that they are seasonably and liberally fed, and 
properly housed; to his tools, that they are of the 
best kind, and kept in the best order, and put in 
the proper place when out of use. Nor is this 
sare irksome to the well disciplined mind ; it sup- 
plies a substitute for those groundless hopes and 
unsubstantial images, that too often fill the youth- 
ful imagination, but which vanish with the first 
touch of experience. 

The habit of attention, or power of directing 
at will, the whole force of the mind to one 
particular object, or course of reflection, to the 
exclusion of all others, is among the most impor- 
tant of human acquisitions. To the farmer this 
habit is invaluable; for, without attention, no 
materials for reflection and comparison could be 
collected, no skill could be acquired, and no sys- 
tem formed. The attention of the farmer should 
be directed to all his operations, and all their re- 
sults, Every deviation from his former practice 
with its result should be carefully noted; and, as 
all are engaged in a common cause, the same at- 
tention should be extended to the operations of his 
brethren, and free communication made, without 
feeling pride of success, or mortification at defeat ; 
so that whatever is useful may be disseminated, 
and all errors in practical husbandry corrected. 
Theories, for few are destitute of any merit, may 
well be examined, and experiments, within the 
limits of the farmer’s means, tried ; but the beaten 
track is always safe, and experience will ever be 
the surest guide. The saying that my father did 
30, therefore do I, has perhaps been held in too 
great contempt. Many of the inventions and im- 
provements in manufactures and the arts have been 
the result of accident, and others the fruit of sci- 
entifte research, but the farmer must act from the 
light he has, and feel out the way as he advances. 
His progress, to be sure, must necessarily be slow; 
all theory must be brought to the test of experi- 
ment, and when any change has been proved bene- 
ficial, then may he walk safely in the new path, 
and leave the road trodden by his fathers. With 
this view, attention to books and treatises on the 
subject may be made useful; but the more practi- 
cal they are, the better ; and this attention always 
coupled with attention to actual experiment. 
Among the most valuable, are registers of results, 
made by careful observers and scientific agricul- 
turists, and accompanied by accurate statements 
in detail, of the kind and quality of the soil, the 
characteristics of the season, mode of cultivation, 
quantity and quality of manure applied, expenses 
of labor, and amount of profit. And in no respect 

are the advantages of this our society more strik- 
ingly manifested, than in the encouragement given 
to such experiments and registers, and to the com- 
munication of results, and dissemination of practi- 
cal knowledge through the whole community, It 
is by pursuing this course that agriculture has 
been encouraged, and has made such rapid advan- 
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ces during the present age, both on this, and the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

Skill in husbandry is the fruit of attention and 
observation, of a combination of theory and exper- 
iment. It is the most valuable acquisition of the 
farmer, and the all-pervading genius of the farm, 
it directs all his exertions, and guides, under Proy- 
idence, the operations of nature. Were our lands 
of an uniform quality, texture and temperament, 
much less skill would be necessary in their man- 
agement, and that skill would be more easily ac- 
quired, But considering the variety of our soils, 
the deep and the shallow, the moist and the dry, 
clayey loam, sendy loam, the peaty and the grav- 
elly soil, each requiring different treatment, no lit- 
tle judgment is necessary, to apply to each its ap- 
propriate destination and culture, so as to gain 
from each the most profitable crops with the least 
expense of labor, and the least exhaustion of the 
soil, to determine what waste lands it would be 
profitable to reclaim and subdue, what parts should 
remain in permanent pasture, what be kept under 
the scythe, what be subjected to the plough and 
to alternate culture, what is capable of being ren- 
dered productive by irrigation, what is subject to 
redundant moisture, and requires the operation of 
drainage, and what would admit of permanent im- 
provement by covering with loain, or intermixture 
with gravel. What land should remain for wood 
and timber, where to leave groves of forest trees, 
and what soil is best adapted to orcharding, and 
the culture of fruit. Much skill may also be exer- 
cised and displayed im the location and arrange- 
ment of his farm-buildings, yards, and places for 
the collection of manure; much also is requisite 
in the selection of his live stock—whether the 
young that he rears, or the old that he purchases— 
in the apportionment of the different kinds to the 
particular qualities of the soil, to the situation, plan 
and character of his farm, and in the arrangements 
for feeding and housing them; and all these par- 
ticulars with regard to stock, must be taken into 
consideration. For though some have said that 
everything depends on breed, and others that 
‘quality goes in at the mouth,’ yet it is manifest 
that without attention to breed, much good feeding 
would be wasted, and without good feeding the 
best breed of animals will degenerate and become 
unprofitable. 

But in nothing is the skill of the farmer more 
strikingly manifested, or more usefully applied, 
than in the system he adopts with regard to the 
series of crops cultivated in the same year, or the 
succession in different years. The series of crops 
has reference to the saving of labor, and rendering 
it more effective, by furnishing constant profitable 
employment to the laborers, so that each and every 
day may bring with it the duty of cultivating, 
dressing or harvesting some crop, and that no crep 
may suffer either while growing, or at the time of 
harvest for want of proper attention. 

Some crops are said to be unprofitable, or to af- 
ford but scanty remuneration to the cultivator. 
Many have placed in this class Indian corn, and 
by calculating the expense of the manure, and 
charging all the labor of cultivating and harvesting, 
at the highest price per day, have perhaps sustain- 
ed their proposition ; especially if planted on un- 
suitable Jand, scantily manured and carelessly cul- 
tivated ; but when placed in a proper soil, well 
manured and cultivated,—and we take into con- 
sideration the series of crops arranged to employ 





the whole time, through the season, of all the la- 








borers of all sizes,—it is apprehended there would 
be a difference in the result. The corn crop is 
planted after other seeds are put in; the first hoe- 
ing is before any crop is fit for harvesting; the 
other hoeings may be done when the weather is 
unfit for gathering in the erops of hay and other 
grain; the top stalks are cut after the haying sea- 
son; the crop is harvested after other harvesting is 
finished, and the husks are stripped off at a time 
when little else ean be done ; then comes the erop. 
The fodder, if well saved is equal in value to a 
middling crop of hay on the same extent of land, 
and the grain may fairly be reckoned at from forty 
to fifty bushels, and on some lands much more to 
the acre; its value and various uses are too well 
known to need description. 

In this connexion suffer a word or two on the 
subject of sheep, especially the fine woolled races, 
If in a country like Great Britain, where there is a 
greater demand for food than for men, and where 
the ploughs for the culture of wheat run most of 
the time from November to Mareh, one sheep to 
the acre over the whole cultivated territory, can be 
kept to advantage, surely, in a country where 
there is more demand for men than for food, and 
where the soil is locked up by frost for several 
months in the year, and farmers have littl em- 
ployment; the keeping of sheep with proper atten- 
tion, cannot be unprofitable, especially in districts 
of country remote from large market towns. Ina 
country ani climate like ours, to fill up the series, 
some branch of husbandry is necessary, that fur- 
nishes more employment in winter and less in 
summer. Many portionsalso of New England are 
too uneven for cultivation, but afford excellent 
pasturage ; flocks require little care in summer, and 
strict and particular attention in winter; attention 
to housing and airing them, and to feeding them 
with hay, roots, and perhaps a little grain, that 
they may be in high condition at the time of yean- 
ing and shearing, and so render a more valuable 
return both in increase and in wool. This is also 
a pleasing and interesting employment in winter, 
engages and occupies the mind, aids in forming ¢ 
habit of attention and care, and so becomes a use- 
ful course of discipline in the education of the 
young farmer. 

Succession of crops applies only to that part of 
the farm which the skilful cultivator subjects alter- 
nately to the plough and the scythe, and has refer- 
ence not only to the annual crop, but to preserv- 
ing and increasing the fertility of the soil. It is 
not an unfrequent complaint that land is exhausted 
and worn out. But, bountiful nature, like a kind 
parent, is constantly supplying nourishment to her 
inanimate, as well as to her animate offspring ; 
and it is only the injudicious and improvident 
operations of man that counteract her. By a judi- 
cious rotation of crops, and the application of what 
manure may by care and attention be collected, 
this part of the farm, if wisely selected, and limit- 
ed as to extent, may be kept in high condition, and 
increasing in fertility. It is by extending cultiva- 
tion over lands that ought to be left in pasture, or 
kept under the scythe, and by stocking pastures 
too heavily, and feeding the permanent mowing 
grounds too much in autumn, and some even in 
spring, that occasions the exhaustion of the farm. 
Permanent mowing grounds should be fed but 
little in autumn, none in spring; the second crop 
remaining on the ground, forms a warm covering 
for the roots of the grass in winter, and resting & 
little above the surface of the soil, protects the 
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growing crop of the next year, from the burning 
rays of the sun, absorbs the dews, ferments, and 
affurds nourishment for the next crop. Let, then, 
the autumnal feeding be principally confined to 
the land under the alternate system of cultivation, 
unless a dressing of manure can be applied to the 
permanent grass lands. 

In the alternate system of cultivation each crop 
prepares the soil for its suecessor. The roots of 
the grass together with the after growth remain- 
ing on the surface, are turned in by the plough to 
ferment and afford nourishment to a hoed crop: a 
second hoed crop of roots or Indian corn may suc- 
ceed, by which the soil will be completely pul- 
verized, and the dressings of manure of both years 
incorporated with it ; then succeeds a crop of small 
grain ; and then abundant grass crops for two or 
three years; and then the plough, and the hoe, 
and the liberal dressings of manure again perform 
their offices ; and so the fertility of this part of the 
farm may be preserved and increased for ages. 

To these habits, qualities and characteristics 
may be added what, unless it is degraded from its 
just rank by the practice of the present age, may 
be termed a virtuous economy. This very word 
may raise in some imaginations, images of penu- 
rious living, cattle pinched, and of the most ordi- 
nary kind, meagre and feeble for the want of food, 
pastures fed to the gravel, tools and implements 
few and of the most ordinary kind, and every- 
thing scanty and shrunken. But this is not the 
character of the virtue we recommend. An en- 
lightened economy is opposed not to liberality but 
to waste. It saves everything, to be applied boun- 
lifully to its appropriate purposes. It saves all 
fermentable and euriching materials to increase the 
manure heap, that the cultivated land may have an 
abundant dressing. It saves all valuable fodder 
for the stock, that by liberal feeding more may be 
produced for the butcher, and more for the dairy. 
It saves much in labor by being liberal in expense 
for tools and implements. In short, its influence, 
when adopted, is universal, and it becomes the suc- 
cessful purveyor of supplies in every department 
of husbandry. 

The last characteristic we shall mention, and 
which to be sure is not at the top of the fashion 
at the present day, is industry, unremitting in- 
dustry ; that wonderworking power, whose arm 
subdues the asperities of nature, whose hand 
scatters plenty over her face, and whose fingers 
entwine round her brow wreaths of unfading 
beauty. What! methinks I hear some one ex- 


claim, shall the independent farmer make himself 


aslave? The man who wastes an hour in the 
morning in hearing and talking over news, anda 
day in the week in following after itinerant de- 
claimers, whether political or pretendedly religious, 
will ever be aslaye; driven in his business and 
perplexed in his affairs. His crops, put in too 
late, will be choked by the weeds; his pastures 
overrun with bushes; his fences insufficient to 
keep his hungry cattle from devouring his grain ; 
his hay crop wet with the afternoon showers, and 
the repose of his evenings interrupted by the recol- 
lection of many things neglected, that ought to 
have been done during the day. While he, whom 
the first rays of the morning sun greets at his labors, 
and whose last lingering beams find just retiring, 
will ever be the successful master. Master of his 
time, for he will have sufficient for his purposes; 
master of his business, for he will be everything 
at the proper time. His crops, put in in season, 





and protected by good fences, will under the bless- 
ing of Providence, be flourishing and yield abun- 
dantly; for they will have the benefit of all the 
nourishment in the soil; his pastures, once well 
subdued, and kept clear by the hands and the 
grubbing hoe when the ground is soft in the spring, 
will yield abundance for his fattening and milky 
droves. His hay crop, by his industry in the 
early part and middle of the day, will be well 
cured and housed before the afternoon showers. 


And then, and not till then, comes the hour of 


leisure. And if these rewards of industry be 
deemed insufficient, add to them the enjoyments 
arising from the early close of his daily labor, 
the tranquil evening free from care, sleep unbro- 
ken but by the early music of his own groves; the 
renewed vigor felt at the first moment of awaken- 
ing; the fresh fragrance and early blush of the 
dewy landscape, and the first beams of that sun, 
on which no innocent eye ever opened but with 
delight. Say ye, then, that the industrious early 
riser is a slave? If so, he is a slave to the best of 
masters, for the noblest purposes, and the richest 
rewards. 

Have agriculturists, since the establishment of 
this society, by care, attention, skill and industry, 
improved their condition? Cau a moment be al- 
lowed for retrospection ? Detail and comparison 
must be dispensed with; we have time merely to 
appeal to memory. Many of us ean look back 
some twice twenty summers. What advances 
have been made in gardening, and the culture of 
fruit; in the production of grain, roots and the 
superior grasses; in improving the breed of our 
live stock, and especially swine? The non-agricul- 
tural classes by the establishment of manufactures 
have increased beyond example, yet production 
has outstripped consumption. And the many are 
better fed and better clad than the few were here- 
tofore. An improved condition is manifested also, 
in the state of our roads, fences, farm-buildings, 
public buildings, and establishments for the educa- 
tion of the young. And one other consideration 
may I be permitted to advert to, coupled with the 
exclamation, alas my brethren! Not one half the 
number of suits are now annually entered in our 
courts that were at the commencement, and dur- 
ing the first ten years of the present century. 

Remarks in commendation of agriculture, are 
not always received with favor by the other classes 
in society ; but it is never intended to degrade them 
by comparison. Agriculture is as much depen- 
dent on commerce and manufactures for excite- 
ment, activity and success, as they are on agricul- 
ture for support. Every improvement in naviga- 
tion lays the foreign customer nearer our doors; 
increases and quickens interchanges, and makes 
them more advantageous to both parties. Every 
improvement in manufactures and the arts gives 
a better article, at a lower price to the purchaser, 
and at the same time a greater profit to the artist. 
Every improvement in husbandry, by affording an 
increased production with less labor and expense, 
lowers the price of produce in market, while it 
gives the cultivator a greater profit, and augiments 
the value of his farm. So that whatever 1s useful, 
cannot long be confined to any class in the com- 
munity, and the prosperity of one is the prosperi- 
ty ofall. And this view may be extended over 
the whole earth. One nation can no longer enrich 
itself by the impoverishing of another; plunder, 
monopoly and chicanery are no longer legitimate 
means of acquiring wealth, And the considera- 
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tion is consoling to every lover of his kind, that the 
arts, Wealth and prosperity of nations are as expan- 
sive as the air we breathe, and extend their influen- 
ces over the whole commercial and civilized world. 
It is to industry, and ingenuity, applied to pro- 
ductions best suited to the climate and genius of 
different countries and nations, that we must now 
look for more healthful and permanent sources of 
national prosperity. Let us then, whatever may 
be our pursuits, advance hand in hand, without 
one spirit of jealousy or envy, towards perfection 
and superior excellence. And protected as we 
yet are by a government founded on just principles, 
determine, should it be assailed from without, or 
undermined from within, to sustain it like breth- 
ren, and defend it like men, 





Method of removing spots from mildewed stuff. 
Add to two pounds of water two ounces of yol- 
atile alkalalic (ammonia.) Plunge the entire stuff 
into the solution and allow it to remain there five 
minutes. Rinse in clear water—Jour. des Connais 
Usuelles 





Sewing on Glazed Calico. By passing a cake 
of white soap a few times over a piece of glazed 
‘alico, orany other stiffened material, the needle 
will penetrate with equal facility as it will through 
any other kind of work. The patroness of the 
School of Industry pronounces this to be a fact 
worth knowing, the destruction of needles in the 
ordinary way occasioning both time and expense. 
— Taunton paper. 





FASHION, 

An eminent physician in Glasgow, has just pub- 
lished a volume entitled Hints to a fashionable 
Mother.—The following is an extract from this 
work :— 

‘‘] have repeatedly been almost in agony to 
see young ladies who were dressed too tightly at- 
tempt to sing ; for singing requires full inspirations, 
which they are entirely unable to take. If they 
experience half of the inconveniences at such 
times from their clothing which they appear to do, 
it must be intolerable. Oh, thou tyrant fashion! 
to what tortures are thy slaves subjected! More 
slow thun the Russian knout, or the infernal en- 
gines of the bloody Inquisition—but equally dread- 
ful in their effects! The latter are comparatively but 
momentary, and may soon be unheeded by the 
senseless victim: but when the former have been 
borne for years, they give place to diseases which 
prey with insatiate violence upon the actually sen- 
sitive frame, and delight in protracting human suf- 
fering till the last fibre has been broken. Perhaps 
a flame is kindled in the lungs, that gradually con- 
sumes the vital principle. Perhaps disease of the 
heart is destined to wear out the wretched suffer- 
er with horrid palpitations and hourly expectations 
of sudden dissolution—or perhaps the thousand 
maladies that affeet the nerves are commissioned 
to keep poor nature upon the rack, till she sinks 
exhausted by pains no medicines can cure, no 
sympathy assuage. The bloody hooks, the wheels 
of Juggernaut, and the blazing pile of Hindeo 
fanaticism, fill the soul with horror, Yet how 
many are immolated at the shrine of fashion! 
How many voluntarily suffer tortures more severe 


than any ever imposed upon the devotees of a 


heathen deity !” 





Tere is nothing more mysterious and apparently 
metaphysical than nonsense. A man who has clear 
and correct ideas always should, and generally does, 
make use of plain and simple expressions. 
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As soon as practicable put your fences 


R’S WORK FOR 


Fences. 
in thorough repair. 
ed among the worst of bad things, saving Canada 


Poor fences may be number- 
thistles, which can encumber a farm, In conse- 
quence of low, frail and tottering fences eattle 
acquire a habit of wandering, and become turbu- 
lent as a gang of highwaymen. A farmer with 
poor fences can no more sleep quietly, than if he 
‘were pillowed on clouds and cradled in a storm.’ 

The kinds of fence in most general use in this 
country are post and rail fence. Stone wall, Log 
fence, Worm fence or Virginia fence, and hedge 
fence. ‘These should vary according to different 
of soils, plenty and cheapness of materials, &c. 
Mr. Preston of Stockport Pa. recommends setting 
posts with the top part in the ground ; and asserts 
they will, in that position last three or four tines 
as long as when they are set with the butt ends 


down. He also advises in making post and rail 
fences always to place the rails with the heart side 
up. The posts should be set at least two feet in 
the ground. If those parts of the post, which 
are to be placed in the ground are burned in a hot 
fire till quite black they will last much longer 
than they would otherwise. It has been found 
useful to cut posts so long and mortise them in 
such a manner that when the lower ends become 


rotten they can be turned upside down. 

The Farmer’s Guide says ‘* Post and rail fences 
and board fences are very good when the soil is 
dry. 
frosts. 


In a wet soil the posts will be moved by 

Red cedar, locust, and chesnut, are best. 
Butternut, black walnut, and oak are pretty good, 
lasting about 15 years. For the rails, cedar is 
best, lasting perhaps an age. If timber is scarce, 
and the ground is level and free from stones, post 
and rail fences set in a bank made of the earth of 
two small ditches thrown up together ought to be 
preferred. If the posts are too small to have holes 
made through them, the rails may be flattened at 
the ends, and fastened to the posts with spikes, or 
with wooden pins well secured.” It has some- 
times been the practice to set rows of trees 10 or 
12 feet asunder, and insert cedar rails into the 


trees, the latter serving as posts.* 


When ground is wholly subdued, and the 
stumps of its original growth of trees quite rotted 
out, stone walls, properly made are the best and 
cheapest fences. On a hard sandy or gravelly 
bottom a wall will stand many years without re- 
pairing. Ona clay or miry soil, the foundation 
should be laid in a trench, nearly as low as the 
earth But a wall of flat or square 
shaped stones, will stand tolerably on any soil on 
the surface. 


freezes. 





* See N. E. Farmer, vol. xi. p. 115. 





Pasture for Swine. A lot well seeded to clover 
has been recommended as highly useful for pastur- 
ing swine. The quantity of land should be so 
proportioned to the number of swine that they 
This will 


prevent waste, and short fine grass will be eaten 


may keep the grass from going to seed, 


with more eugerness by the animals than that 
which is long and coarse. 
Dr. Deane that one acre of rich land in clover, 
would support twenty or more swine large and 
small through the summer, and bring them well 
forward in their growth. ‘The hogs should be well 
ringed, or it is said by English writers, that shav- 
ing off the gristle of the noses of young pigs with 
a sharp knife, will answer the purpose of prevent- 
ing them from rooting, aud be better for the ani- 
mals than ringing. 


To obtain early Vegetables. It has been recom- 
mended to scoop out as many turnips as you wish 
to obtain hills of vegetables, say of cucumbers, 
melons, summer squashes, &c. fill these with good 
garden moudl, sow in each thrae or four seeds and 
plunge them into a hot bed. 
the scooped turnip as a seed bed over pots or 
vases is that there is no difficulty in separating the 
mass of earth and the plants from the pots which 
contained them, but without injury you may trans- 
plant the vegetables together with the turnips and 
find in the decay of the latter nutriment for the 
plant within it. It issaid to be best in making 
use of hollow turnips as aforesaid to make a hole 
quite through the bottom of the root, so that the 
radicles of the young plant may penetrate their in- 


closure with facility. 


Asparagus. It has formerly been thought nec- 
essary to make a very laborious and expensive 
process of the cultivation of asparagus, but it has 
more recently been ascertained that the old modes 
of growing that valuable esculent may be dis- 
pensed with, and asparagus raised with about as 
The Hon. John Welles 


his method, 


much facility as potatoes. 


thus describes which we believe 
might be adopted, generally, to great advantage. 
‘* A piece of ground was taken of a deep rich 
soil, after a common corn crop was taken off, the 
land was ploughed and manured in the usual 


course. Holes were then dug twelve to fourteen 


inches in depth, and about the same distance! 
apart, and two or three shovels full of compost 


manure were mixed with a part of the earth. 
The roots of a year’s growth were then inserted 
at about six inches in depth. This bed has flour- 
ished, and has been thought as productive as any 
whatever. TI at the same time, with a view to a 
more full and fair course of experiments, took a 
piece of land in another place of opposite char- 
acter, being of thin light soil, and adopted a like 
course and the result has been equally favourable. 
The only difference to be noted, was that the lat- 
ter was thore early in coming forward from the 
nature of the soil. 


} 


It was the opinion of 


The advantage of 





‘¢ However rare it may be that there is any over 
cultivation or preparation of the soil for any vege- 
table production, it would seem here to be the 
case. ‘The old forms appear to have been kept up, 
and to have discouraged a more general diffusion 
of this valuable plant.” 

‘* Dr. Deane, in his husbandry, has somewhat 
His 
nroposed method of placing the roots at six, eight, 
The du- 


ration of ten or twelve years is quite a mistaken 


simplified the matter, but not sufficiently. 
and nine inches apart is quite too near. 


one: it lasts with us double that period.” 

Mr. Armstrong, in the second volume of the 
‘* Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture, 
says,” It has been asserted, and with sufficient 
confidence, that a pickle of salt and water of the 
ordinary strength for preserving meat may be very 
usefully applied to asparagus beds in the spring. 
The effects ascribed to it are its stimulating power 
over the crop, and its tendency to destroy the seeds 
of weeds and insects lying near the surface. Exper- 
iments on this subject should be multiplied, and 
In 


the last edition of Deane’s New England Farmer, 


with pickles differing in strength and quality. 


itis observed that * to a bed fifty feet by six, a 
bushel of salt may be applied with good effect be- 
fore the plants start in the spring.” 

Asparagus is reputed to be a very healthy vege- 
table. Loudon says, In Paris it is much resorted 
to by the sedentary operative classes, when they 
are troubled with symptoms of gravel or stone. 
Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia observes, ‘* Aspar- 
agus is allowed to promote appetite ; and affords a 
delicious article of nourishment to the invalid and 
valetudinarian, who is not troubled with flatulency. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We have on hand several very excellent communica- 
tions, which, as well as editorial matter, we have been 
obliged to defer toa subsequent number. We are much 
obliged by the Rev. Mr. Perry’s excellent Address to 
the Essex County Agricultural Society, and will com- 
mence its republication in our next. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

United States Treasury Office Burnt. On the morning of 
the 3lst ult. the Treasury Office of the U. S. at Washington 
was totally consumed by fire. The cause we have not learned. 

Population of New Bedford. The New Bedford Mercury 
says—‘‘ The present population of thistown, as appears by a 
statement submited at the annual town meeting on Saturday, 
by the school district committee, amounts to nine thousand two 
handred and sixty; shewing an increase since the census of 
1830, of 1768. By the census of 1820, the entire population 
was only 3,947.” 

It is ina great measure to the whaling business that New 
That busi- 
ness is carried on there with extraordinary vigor, and for the 
last two or three years with great profit. 


Bedford owes the rapid increase of its population. 


A Washington letter writer states that parties got so com- 
pleatly mixed, the politicians, will all have to be collared and 
marked over again bafore next Presdential election, 

Ice Islands. 'The vessels recently arrived from Europe have 
met with large masses of ice, in fields and in ice-bergs. One 
ship, the Hibernia, was for two days fast among it, without 
however sufferiny any dauage. 

Norfolk March, 29.—It commenced snowing yesterday 
morning, and continued at 10 o cleck last night. The ther- 
mometer in the evening was at 36, and the state of the weather 
portended serious mischief to our peach trees, which are in 
bloom. 
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FOUND. 
At Geo. C. Barrett’s Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market 
Street, on Saturday last, two wallets containing money. Their 
owners will please call and take them. al0 





COLMAN’S ADVERTISER. 
No. 7, this day ready, containing a list of new books re- 
cently published in the United States, &c. This work may be 
had gratis of the publishers. LILLY, WAIT & CO. 








al0 
RUSSIA MATS. 
500 dozen large sized Russia Mats. 
300 do. small do. do. — do. 
For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No. 15 Central Street. 
m 2 tf 
MILLET. 


JUST received, a few bushels of prime Millet Seed, by 
GEO. C. BARRETT, N. E. Seed Store. m ° 





WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
FOR SALE 5000 Large White Mulberry Trees, quire at 
this Office. tf m2 


LINNZAN BOTANIC GARDEN & NURSERIES. 

WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, proprietors, Flushing, near 
New York. The new Catalogues with reduced prices will be for- 
warded to every applicant, and as the present stock comprises 
above a million of trees and plants, those who wish for very 
large quantities will be allowed a liberal discount and al! letters 
will be promptly replied. The stock of Morus Multicaulis is 
very large and any number will be supplied from 1 to 15,000, 
at reduced rates; and also scions in any number desired. 
The original tree introduced to America sti]! remains in the 
nursery. 

The stock of roses, dahlias, and poronies, is very extensive 
and a large discount allowed, and strong blooming plants fur- 
nished, Isabella, Catawba, Alexander, Scuppernong and 
many other grape vines will be supplied at $20 to $30 per 100 
according to age. é 

Of the superior Orange Quince several thousand large trees 
ean be supplied. The stock of pear trees comprises about 
50,000 that are 3 years old or more trom the inoculation, and 
in a thrifty and vigorous state and they include the very choice 
new Flemish varieties and the new native varieties. ‘The prices 
will be put low by the hundred. ‘The utmost despatch is given 
to all orders, which can be sent by mail or otherwise, but no 
trees are guaranteed except the invoice has our printed head- 
ing and signature. 2t April 3. 





FOR SALE. 

ONE BULL, 3 years old this summer, 4 Bolivar, 4 Coelebs. 
and 3 Galloway; 2 beautiful red Bulls, 1 year old this spring, 
of superior blood. The dam of each bull has given rising 20 
quarts of milk a day. a . 

Apply at this office, or to B. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 

m27 Chelsea. 





FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowninshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &c., attached. ‘There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tasteiul summer house. The farm is 
in ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries 5 


there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 


5000 White Mulberries. ‘The place has many advantages, and 

is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 

ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 

chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 

terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING. 
Danvers, March 27, 1833. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 
200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
erennial FLOWER SEEDS, in packages of 20 varieties each. 
For sale atthe New England Seed Store. Price $1 per pack- 
age. 64 cts. per paper. m 13 





GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
MULBERRY. 

MRS. PARMENTIER atthe Horticultural Botanie Garden, 
Brooklyn, L. I. offers for sale a choice collection of Pear, Ap- 
ple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, and other Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Greenhouse 
and Herbaceous Plants at moderate prices. 

Aso the Genuine Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry, 
of which any quantity not exceeding ten thousand can be tur- 
nished at reasonable prices. 

Orders may be sent by mail directed to Mrs, P. or left at 
Mr. Geo, C, Barrett, Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Mar- 
ket street Boston. 

6t 


or CHINESE 


M20 





SEED SOWERS. 

FOR SALE at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 & 52, North 
Market Street, a superior Seed Sowing Machine for sowing 
turnips, carrots, or almost any kinds of seeds. This Machine 
has been in operation the last season and is highly recom- 
mended. 

Likewise a smal! machine for sowing onions, carrots, &e. 

April 3. J.R. NEWELL. 





EARLY POTATOES. 
FOR SALE at the N. E. Seed Store a few bushels very 
Earvy PoraTors. April 3. 





NOTICE. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made to secure the Im- 
ported Horse Numidia for the ensuing season at the Ten hill 
stock farm. epistf April 3. 





FOR SALE 
At the Agricultural Warehouse, milk strainers, likewise a 
few stone milk pans, a very superior article. 
ald 








EARLY POTATOES. 
FOR SALE, Early Perkins Porators, by SAMUEL 
POND, Cambridgepori, Also, Isabella and Catawba GRraPE 
Vines ofa large size. ml13 





DEW GRASS, 
A few bushels of this valuable Pasture Grass Seed for sale 
at the = Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market Street. 
April 3. 





FARM FOR SALE. 


A FARM pleasantly situated in Dorchester, 5} miles from 
Boston, containing about 100 acres of excellent land well fenced 
with scone wall, with a Dwelling-house, Farm-house and a 
large, Barn with a large cellar under the same, all in good re- 
pair. Has on it over 500 fruit trees of grafted and choice qual- 
Mies,—is abundantly supplied with water. It will be sold on 
accommodating terms or exchanged for real estate in Boston. 
For further particulars inquire at No. 12, South Market Street, 
Boston. April 3. 





TO THE PUBLIC, 

This may certify that | have used one of C. Howard’s im- 
proved (cast iron) ploughs, No. 2, one year and can say it is 
an excellent plough. JONA. WARREN. 

Weston, March 28, 1833. 





FOR SALE. 


Howard’s Improved patent Cast Iron Ploughs for sale, as 
likewise mould boards, land sides and shears furnished, and 
ploughs repaired by the subseriber. J. WARREN, 

Weston. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

FOR SALE at the New England Farmer office, fine plants 
of the celebrated Morus Multicaulis, by the hundred, dozen, or 
smgle plant; these will be well packed for any part of the 
country oF any country. tt m27 





SEED TEA WHEAT. 

A few bushels of this very valuable variety of Spring Wheat, 
for sale at the Seed Store No. 51, North Market Street, raised 
m the vicinity of Lake Erie. 

One kernel of this Wheat was found in a chest of Tea, at 
St. John, N. B.in 1823, from which this variety was raised. 
(See N. E. Farmer, vol ix, page 105, and vol x, page 105.) 





Persons in want of it will please apply soon. 





feb 20 


100 SAXONY AND MERINO EWES AND TWO | 


BUCKS. be 


TO put out on lease for one or more years, one hundred tull | 
blood Saxony and Merino Ewes, and two full blood Bucks, tn | 
flocks of filty Ewes and one Buck. Fifty of the Rwes have suck- 
ing lambs of Jast winter and this spring, the other Ewes yet to 
yean, or ouly yearlings and not expected to bring lambs this | 
season, the flocks to be leased to different persons, and if they | 
live at some distance from each other it will be preferable—in 
shape, size, fineness and evenness of fleece they are superior 
sheep—are now and have always been healthy and in good 
condition—the lessee to receive jor uniforin care, attention, and | 
maintaining them, a part of the wool shorn yearly, and a part} 
of the progeny as may be agreed. Settlement to be made yearly. | 
For terms aad particulars inquire of the Printer of this paper 
previous to first of May next, and it is requested that no person | 
will make application who does not believe that to succeed | 
with sheep, care and attention is absolutely necessary, and will | 
act up to his belicf, and to the letter and spirit of any contract 
he may make. ap 10 


PRICES OF 


RY PRODUCE. 


COUNT 








FROM TO 
APPLES, russetts,  .« , barrel 250, 3 00 
Me ke ea yp a 2 501 3 00 
ai Vn «an ee & SOS bushel 100) 150 
ee ee barrel | 10 75] 11 50 
prime, . . »« © © « » » ” 6 75) 7 00 
CG Tes ss a se ss ‘a 8 50) § 75 
Burren, inspected, No.1, new, . pound 14 15 
CHEESE, new milkk,. . . . « « o 7 9 
i ee es 4 5 
skimmed milk, . . . . a 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . . oy 33} 43 
southern, geese, . . so 351 43 
Peae, Amerem.. « « 2 «8 e 9 12 
FLAXSEED,. . « . | bushel 1 25) 130 
FLour, Genesee, . . ...., barre] 6 12) 6 37 
Baltimore, Howard street, ” 5 87) 6 25 
Baltimore,wharf, . . . 4 5 87| 6 37 
Atenee@Gos «1. 3 6 “ 5 62) 3 75 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 72 75 
southern yellow,. . a 65 68 
., ee ee ae 85 90 
. JSS eT a 60 70 
ee se ee oO ee * 45 52 
Mw +e ° ° ton 12 00} 15 00 
Homzy,... . gallon 45) 50 
Hops, 1st quality, < « SPs. ae 28 30 
Larp, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 9 10 
Southern, Istsort,. . . . "7 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . . . - 18 20 
is upper, . . side 3 00 
Dry Hide, sole. . . . | pound 16 19 
& upper, . . . side 2 50| 270 
Philadelphia, sole, . . | pound 24 26 
Baltimore, sole, . . . “ 23 26 
i! i eee cee cask 1 25) 1 30 
PLASTER PARis retails at Res ton 3 87) 400 
Porators, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, . | barrel | 17 50) 18 00 
Navy, Mess,. oa we “ 13 00) 13 50 
Bone, middlings,. . . . sie none 
SeeEps, Herd’sGrass,. . . , . | bushel | 2 50} 300 
Red Top, northern, . . . " 1 25) 1 37 
Red Clover, northern, pound 14 15 
= southern, . " 14 15 
TALLow, tried, oe Ue A ee ewt 10 00} 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 60 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “s 65 715 
Merino, §ths washed, . . “ 50) 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . “ 48 50 
Merino, quarter, . . . . “ 42 45 
Native washed, .... | a au 42 
et Pulled superfine, . “s 60 62 
Sg | IstLambs, .. . | ou 52 55 
SB) « ae | ‘ 37} 40 
sz|]3d * gia oe od 28 30 
4 (Ist Spinning,. . . as 46 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally | 
5 cts. less per |b. | 








PROVISION MARKE 


RETAIL PRICES. 


T. 





Hams,northern, . . + + + + + } pound 94 10 
southern, . . 2 © © e's | “ g 94 
Pork, wholehogs, . ..... | 7 8 
POURTRE, 2 2s 2 6 4 «+ € a 10 14 
Butter, kegandtub,. . ... | “4 | 18 2. 
lump, best, . Be, 20 a | 

EGGs,. ae oe | dozen 14 16 
PoTATOERS, common, were & bushel 35 40 
Ciper, (according to quality,) . . | barrel | 2 00) 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, April 8, 1833, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 
AtMarket this day 240 Beef Cattle, (including 14 unsold last 
week), 10 pairs Working Oxen,9 Cows and Calves, and 890 
Swine; 32 Beef Cattle unsold. About 550 Swine came in on 
Puesday, and were soldon Wednesday last week ; also 440 on 
Saturday, aud were sold the same day. 
Beef Cattle —Last week's prices were fully sup- 


Prices, 


| ported, perhaps little better prices may have been obtained on 


thin cattle. Sales of four or tive beautiiul Cattle were noticed 

“vi = : a 2 ae es & Oe , 
at $6,75. We quote prime at $6 a 6,00; good at5,75 ab; 
thin at 5,25 a 5,50. 

Working Oxen.—Sales were noticed at $60, $65, and $75. 

Cows and Calves. —817, 820, 24, end 25. 

Swine.—We noticed two or three lots, large Barrows taken 
at something more than die.; also, 1 lot to close at 4c. for 
Sows, and Ste. for Barrrows; one selected lot of Barrows at 
d4c., and a selected lot of Sows at 443; at retail, 5c. for Sows, 
and be. for Barrows. ‘i'wo entire droves which came in since 
Monday, were delivered on contract at 4e. for Sows, and 5 fer 
Barrows, Some small lots, two thirds Barrows, were taken at 
Se.; and several! lots at 4jc. for Sows, and Sic. tor Barrows. 
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MISCELLANY. 








For the New Eneland Farmer. 
NEW ENGLAND MUSEUM. 
Tuts curious Cabinet of Nature 
Exhibits to the rapt Spectator 
Such samples of Omuific skill 
As must with admiration fill 
The mind which sees in every part 
The emblems of Omniscient Art, 


Superb saloons, to ravished eyes, 
Tales oriental realize, 
More admirable scenes unfold 
Than Palaces, which glare with gold, 
Adorn’d with all ambition craves, 
But tenanted by splendid slaves. 
Here all that Ocean, Earth and Air 
Can yield that’s wonderful and rare, 
Whatever Art or Nature can 
Contribute to astonish man— 
What science most delights to trace 
Is found in its appropriate place ;— 
Each room presents the connoisseur 
A Noah’s Ark in miniature ; 
Each beast that was or is alive 
Has here its Representative : 
But, since said Parliament of brutes 
Is, luckily, compos’d of mutes, 
’Tis better off than Legislatures 
Plagued with pert proud perpetual praters. 


Here Music, too, to mortal ears, 
Transcends the trilling of the spheres— 
Hark! now it peals superbly grand 
As if Bethoven led his band, 

And “ Haydn’s Creation” blent sonorous 
With “ Handel's Hallelujah Chorus,”— 
Now dies away to strains like those 

In which Zephyrus woos the rose .— 

As if Aurora’s lips of mist 

The wild harp of olus kiss’d, 

And, from half evanescent wings. 

Flung dew drops o’er its’ warbling strings, 
Murmuring tones as soft and sweet 


As Love can breathe at Beauty’s feet. 


Now changes to a comic air, 
Which might give rapture to Despair, 
From Melancholy chase the vapors, 
And make an Anchorite cut capers! 


Here have we Venusses and Graces, 
Such paragons in shapes and faces, 
That amateurs may fall before them, 
Without idolatry adore them ;— 

For in God’s fairest works we see 
Such semblances of Deity, 

[t is not heresy which seems 

To view the fountain in its streams. 


Here by the Painter’s magic art 
Sages deceas’d to being start, 
Behold on every side they meet you. 
And seem to say “ we're glad to greet you!” 


To sum up all without verbosity, 
Here every sort of curiosity, 
Which Art or Nature ever made 
In one assemblage is display’d. 
Then, gentle reader, call and see them 


In said Novanglian Museum, VIATOR. 





Life of a Gentleman. He gets up leisurely, 
breakfasts comfortably, reads the paper regularly, 
dresses fashionably, eats a tart gravely, talks insip- 
idly, dines considerably, drinks superfluously, kills 
time indifferently, sups elegantly, goes to bed stu- 
pidly, and lives uselessly. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TRADE WITH HONEST MEN AS WITH 
ROGUES. 


Wuen a youth I taught a school in a district of 
my native town. During which time I had occa- 
sion to make use of adollar. LTapplied to the agent 
with whom I was intimately acquainted, and a 
particular friend of mine. He readily granted my 
request and set down to write a receipt. Lan- 
guage fails me to describe my feelings at that mo- 
ment. What! thought I to myself, cannot my 
friend trust me with one dollar!! My confusion 
was so great that it must have been evident to 
every one present. He, with a smile, observed to 
me, ‘*you must trade with honest men as with 
rogues.” This partially relieved my mind, and 
after due consideration I concluded that my friend 
was right. ‘This observation of my friend cost me 
much at the time, but would have saved me more 
had I practised upon it. 

After I began to act for myself, a neighbor of 
mine, reputed to be an honest man, at least I 
thought him so, offered me a piece of land for 
four hundred dollars; the payments to be made in 


a way most convenient for me. We agreed, and I 
was to come into possession ina few months after. 


I considered the land to be mine, made one pay- 
ment; but neglected to take a deed, thinking that 
it might be done at any time, probably when I 
should make the next payment. 

After some little time the honest man found that 
the land was a great accommodation to me, and 
probably thought that.he should obtain more 
money, informed me that he had sold the land for 
less than it was worth, that he was deceived as to 
the worth of land, and gave me to understand 
that he could get more for it; therefore, on the 
whole, he considered the bargain null and void : 
but still I might have the land, in preference to 
any one, by paying six hundred dollars for it. I 
was astonished, lamented that I had not observed 
my friend’s injunction and saved two hundred dol- 
lars. Arguments availed me nothing, and after a 
little refiection, as I had calculated to settle on the 
land, it being happily situated for me, I took a 
deed and paid the six hundred dollars. Since 
which time, I have observed the injunction and 
have found it of no inconsiderable advantage to me 
through a long course of years. 

To the honor of human nature, and with pleas- 
ure [ say it, that in the course of my life I have 
found many men with whom untold gold may be 
entrusted ; and yet they may forget, and they are 
subject to mistakes and to death, as others. It is 
no harm to see and to calculate for ourselves, and 
to do business at the proper time and in a right 
manner. 

There are many men, however, who are re- 
puted honest, yet if we do not tread closely to 
their heels they will in some way deceive us—all 
will not be right. The agreement or bargain to 
which they have assented will not be perfectly ful- 
filled. Beware of the bargain, when the seller 
declines to name the price at the time, and says, 
‘there will be no difficulty about it.” 

How will you trade with a rogue? Honorably 
to be sure, consider and judge for yourself; com- 
mit your agreements to paper, and when money 
is paid take a receipt. What better way can you 
trade with an honest man? All men are to be 


considered honest until they are found to be other- 
wise, hence the motto, ‘‘ trade with honest men as 
with rogues,” is a general rule, the observance of 
which may prevent much trouble and litigation. 





HARDWARE. 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels. 


2) do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 12. 
20 do. do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 
100 do. Plympton Hoes. 

50 do. Stetson do. 

50 do.  Fales Cast Stee! Goosenecked Hoes. 


Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 

100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- 
ous makers and qualities. 

150 dozen Farwell’s Scythes. 

1D0) do. Whipple & Hales half set Scythes, together with 
every description of HARDWARE GOODS, for sale by 
LANE & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near Fanueil 
Hall. m 13 





STALLIONS, 


THE following Horses are for sale or to let the ensuing 
season. If not parted with they will stand for Mares at the 
Farm of A. Dry, at Lodi, Bergen County, New Jersey, near 
Newark Bridge, about 7 miles from the City of New York, 
under the care of HosEA WORTHINGTON. 

PATH-KILLER,—Chestnut, 6 years old S0tl) April, 1833, 
measures 15 hands 3 inches high, and 1s still growing—Nire, 
American Eclipse; Dam Hyacinth, a pure thorough bred mare 
of the English race breed—tor pedigree see the dd Volt. Ameri- 
can Turt Register, Nos. 8 & 9, April and May 1832, where her 
pedigree is verified up to the Oriental Horses, more than 150 
years,—Path Kiiler’s Colts are remarkable for their beauty, 
size, bone and action, and promise to be great trotters 

NAVARINO,—beautiful blood Bay, 5 years old in May 
1833, measures 15 hands and 3 inches high, and still growing— 
Sire, “ Delyroot’s Sir Harry”’—Dam, Hyacinth above named 

HARPINUS .—beautitul blood Bay, measures 16 hands 2 
inches high,7 years old this spring (1863)—Sire, Hambletonian 
—Dam, Messenger Mare, a great trotter and his colts large 
and fine, well calculated for Coach Horses ; for one pair of 
them, only two and three years old, $400 was offered and re- 
fused. 

KING PHILIP,—a Sorrel, said to be 13 years old ; a full 
blood Narragansett, and the only known thorough-bred in this 
part of the country. He is a descendant of a race of animals 
that have been in the family of the late Governor Jay for many 
years. His stock, especially those by high bred mares, are 
said to be very fine, and will carry a man with great ease 60 
miles a day under the saddle. As saddle horses, they readily 
sell from $300 to $500, at five years old. ‘They rack, trot, 
and canter, and are good for both saddle and harness. 

The above horses will stand for $15 the season, payable on 
the Ist January, 1834. istw m 20 





SUCTION PUMPS & LEAD PIPES. 

HILL & CHAMBERLIN have for sale at their Manufac- 
tory, corner of Charlestown and Market streets, Suction Pumps 
and Lead Pipes, warranted of the best quality—also manufac- 
ture Factory Kettles, Sizing Ladles, Cylinders, and every 
article in tha Coppersmith’s business. 

{(P All orders in the above line thankfully received and 
promptly executed. om m 13 





LEAD. 

SHEET LEAD, of all dimensions; Pig Lead ; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO. No. 1, City Wharf. 

Boston, March 13, 1832. tf 
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Is published every Wednestlay Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifiy cents. 

(= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
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